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What Should Be Done 
with German Industry? 


Mr. Wricut: There has been a lot of discussion of whether we 
should have a hard peace or a soft peace. You have been writing on 
this subject, Moulton. What do you think about it? 


Mr. Movtron: The question is not one of being softhearted or 
hardhearted. What we want is a hardheaded peace—one that will 
effectively prevent German rearmament and with a minimum of 
cost and difficulty. 


Mr. Grauam: I do not think that whether the peace is soft or 
hard is the most important question. The important thing is to have 
a policy and to adhere to it consistently. 

In the period after the last war we were hard at times, and we 
were soft at times, although quite generally softheaded—that is to 
say, we vacillated from one thing to the other. That is the worst 
possible thing which could have been done. 


Mr. Wricut: We are not considering, then, questions of the lia- 
bility of Germany, or of what justice would decree for Germany, or 
of the punishment of war criminals, but we are rather considering 
what can be done to assure peace in the future. I take it that on this 


there are a number of approaches. 


Mr. GraHAm: May [interrupt to say that it seems to me that we 
should look to the future and not to the past. We should be neither 
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sentimental nor vindicative. What we want to do is to protect our 
own peace and our own prosperity. We must do that in a spirit of 
enlightened self-interest which will not be too hard on Germany but 
which will be hard enough. 


Mr. Wricut: I suppose that we should consider as a possibility 
the elimination from Germany of weapons of war and the means of 
making them. 

We must also, in my opinion, set up such a system of interna- 
tional organization that Germany will have no chance of success in a 
program of aggression. 

Finally, and I would regard this as important, we must try to 
follow such a policy in order that eventually the will to make war 
will be eliminated and so that the Germans will again become a 
peace-loving people. 


Mr. Moutton: I agree with that. 


Mr. Wricut: There are several economic proposals—and, of 
course, it is the economic proposals that we are primarily discussing 
today. ) | 

First, the partitioning of Germany has been proposed. Then, 
there is the problem of import controls. A third measure is the in- 
ternational control of operations. Finally, there are various pro- 
grams of deindustrialization. 


Mr. Grauam: But we should make it clear, I think, that there are 
three main approaches to our problem. 


One is the technological approach—that is, the approach through 
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materials and the keeping of materials away from Germany by 
which she might wage war. The second approach is the legal, mili- 
tary approach. That is to say, we can control by putting sanctions 
upon them—amilitary sanctions upon them if they show a desire to 
wage war. And the third possibility is the educational and psycho- 
logical approach—that is, educating the Germans into becoming 
peace-minded. 


Mr. Wricut: The four proposals which I suggested would come 
under the first of those heads, of technological proposal. Let us con- 
sider the first of the four which I mentioned—the partitioning of 
Germany. Would that be a satisfactory solution? 


Mr. Moutton: There are several types of plans that have been 
proposed for the partitioning of Germany. One plan calls for the di- 
vision of the country into a considerable number of small states; 
another calls for the creation of an independent Rhineland, which is 
the heart of German industrialism; others, for the isolation of 
Prussia; and so forth. But all of them have a common objective, I 
take it, namely, to destroy the industrial power of the German na- 


tion and particularly of Prussia. 


Mr. Wricut: They aim to destroy the power of Germany as a 
great state. But would they have this effect? 


Mr. Grauam: I do not know. It is possible that they might have 
such an effect, but I would be against it on the ground that it would 
make for “Irredentism.” 


Mr. Movtton: What do you mean by “Irredentism?” 


Mr. GRAHAM: I mean the spirit of wanting to get back what you 
have had taken away from you—the sort of thing that would en- 
courage Germany to intrigue with all other nations, to try to get 
alliances, to wage war, and to drive a wedge between the Russians, 
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the British, and ourselves, which would make it easy and perhaps 
successful for them to begin another conflict. 


Mr. Wricut: Something that would be a flag, generation after 
generation, to mobilize the German will to get industrial power 
back. 


Mr. Moutron: Discussions of this problem also reveal another 
difficulty. If we create a number of German states and then allow 
them to trade together under a customs union of some kind, we have 
not really destroyed their warmaking power or their industrial 


power. 


Mr. Wricut: That same thing would apply to the various pro- 
posals for refederalizing Germany. Instead of breaking it up inte 
separate states, it would develop a states-right sentiment in a new 
federation. 


Mr. Movtton: The other horn of that dilemma is that if we de 
not let them trade freely with one another but try to make each of 
these separate states economically self-sufficient, we then produce 
profound economic repercussions, not only upon the German econ- 
omy as a whole, but also upon the economy of other countries that 
trade with Germany. 


Mr. Wricut: I take it, then, that both of you think that it would 
not solve the problem simply to partition Germany. | 
What about the question of import controls? 


Mr. Grauam: I want to put in here a plug for a freer trading sys- 
tem. If we can get a freer trading system in the world, Germany. 
like other countries, will become interdependent with those other 
countries. When Germany is interdependent, she will be short or 
certain materials by which she has waged war and which are neces- 
sary for her to have in order to wage war. If, therefore, we make a 
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freer trading system, it will be much easier to impose the controls on 
Germany than it would otherwise be. 


t “The minerals in which Germany is seriously deficient are summarized here- 
with. We indicate also their special significance in war production. 

“Antimony is very useful in foundries because it expands when solidifying 
from fusion; alloyed with lead it gives essential hardness to bullets and shrapnel. 

“Bauxite is the basic raw material of aluminum, which is indispensable to the 
aviation industry, and also a valuable substitute for copper in the production 
and distribution of electricity. 

“Copper is especially important in the production of ammunition because of 
its ductility, elasticity, and high resistance to corrosion. Its high conductivity 
has made it the most important metal used by the electrical industry. 

“Tron ore is the basic material for the all-important metallurgical industry. 

“Lead is used primarily for the manufacture of bullets and in automotive bat- 
teries; but it also has many secondary uses. 

“Manganese is very important as a deoxidizer in Bessemer steel production 
and also in the manufacture of certain alloy steels. 

“Mercury is used in the form of fulminate of mercury (quicksilver) as a deto- 
nator for high explosives. 

“Mica is an absolute essential in mechanized warfare, being indispensable in 
all electrical equipment, and in radio, radar, and electronics generally. 

“Petroleum is essential in many ways—in the operation of tanks, airplanes, 
and ships, and in most war and civilian industries. 

“Platinum is not affected by any acid, is not readily fusible, and is conse- 
quently the best catalyzing material for use in the production of sulphuric and 
nitric acids. 

“Sulphur and pyrites are necessary for producing sulphuric acid, which is the 
basis of the whole chemical industry. 

“Tin derives its wartime importance chiefly from the large requirements of 
the armed forces for canned foodstuffs. 

“Zinc is used in conjunction with other metals in many types of manufacture. 

“To this list must be added certain metals which give special-purpose steels 
the particular qualities required, such as toughness and resistance to heat and 
corrosion. These include nickel, chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, and 
numerous others. Nickel and chromium are important in the production of armor 
plates; tungsten and vanadium are essential for high-speed tool steels. 

“Some of these minerals are not important in quantitative terms but are 
nevertheless vitally necessary for certain war purposes. The ones which are 
quantitatively most significant are iron ore, bauxite, and oil....” (see Harold 
G. Moulton and Louis Marlio, The Control of Germany and Japan (Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1944] ). 


Mr. Movtron: That still leaves the question as to how effective 
the levying of embargoes on exports to Germany in case of emer- 
gency would be. 


Mr. Wricut: Would it be effective? 


Mr. Moutron: I do not think that it would be effective, because 
it would be necessary, first and foremost, to prevent smuggling. 
Germany, however, has a perfect network of railway lines leading to 
the borders in every direction—not to mention innumerable high- 
ways. The smuggling of raw materials, most of which are in relative- 
ly small compass, would be relatively easy. 


Mr. Wricut: Do you think that they could smuggle these in and 
have great stockpiles somewhere of those things? 


Mr. Movtton: They could accumulate stockpiles by smuggling, 
and they could also accumulate stockpiles by saving some of their 
normal peacetime imports. We would have to establish rules of the 
game as to how much we would let them have. If they then econo- 
mized on the use of those, they could accumulate stockpiles gradu- 
ally over a period of years.” 


Mr. Wricut: Import controls alone, therefore, would not be 
adequate. 

Another proposal that has been suggested is the international 
control of operations. For instance, there might be an international 


2 In 1934, German imports of selected raw materials, expressed as a percent- 
age of her total imports, were as follows: 


Per Cent 
ViarnS: sorte He ae ee sas 
Wiooddizteet Warsaw: 4.4 
Ores and metal products... 4.1 
Nonprecious metals...... 4.8 
Textile raw materials..... Te 8 


(See Nehemian Robinson, “(German Foreign Trade and Industry after the First 
World War,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, August, 1944.) 
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corporation or an international supervision of the German utilities 
and heavy industry. 


_ Mr. Grauam: I admit that there are difficulties in all these 
plans, but I would take my stand on the thesis that Germany 
should have all that she needs to build up prosperity but nothing 
that she needs to wage war. 


Mr. Wricut: What about the control of operations? It has been 
suggested that that would take altogether too much administrative 
control by other countries inside Germany—that is, it would be- 
come administratively impracticable. 


Mr. Mou ton: It is perfectly obvious that if we are going to con- 
trol the German railroad system permanently or the German public 
utility system internally or the great German industries, we have 
to have a permanent army of controllers situated within Germany. 
The weakness of that, of course, is that it breeds distrust, discon- 
tent, and foments more wars. 


Mr. Wricut: We, then, come to the proposal which perhaps 
most people are suggesting. It maintains that we have actually to 
take the industry out of Germany or to have a deindustrialization, 
so that the capacity to make weapons of war does not exist. 

Two alternative methods of accomplishing this have been sug- 
gested. One of them, which has been attributed to Secretary Mor- 
genthau, is to cut out industry entirely; and the other one is to have 
a selective deindustrialization.$ 


3 Industrial production after the last war may be summarized as follows: 


PER CENT OF 1928 1923-25 = 100 
World Germany U.S.A. 
10262. 2-904 78.7 108 
TO20h 1 LOCOROCO) 100.9 11g 
LO33e02 | 7427 65-5 77 


(Ibid.) 


Mr. Grauam: Of course, you can go all the way in deindustrial- 
ization, or you can go part way; but I should say if you go all the 
way, what you are doing is to starve the Germans to death rather 
than to shoot them or otherwise dispose of the German question. 
Shooting, it seems to me, is quicker, easier, more effective, and more 
humane than starving them to death, for that is what you would 
do. Because if you are going to deindustrialize Germany, you have 
to put the population somewhere. 


Mr. Wricut: That is true, but it is suggested, in favor of this, 
that if you take away all the heavy industry and the chemical in- 
dustry during the first few years of occupation (and this will be 
greatly facilitated by the fact that probably 40 per cent of this kind 
of industry will be destroyed by the war itself through bombing), 
then if you reestablish industry of this type in Germany’s neighbors, 
you will have set up an economic system that will be self-perpetu- 
ating, and, consequently, even if the Allies relax too much any con- 
trols, Germany will never be able to reestablish herself as an eco- 
nomic, political, or military danger to the world. 


Mr. Movtton: That still leaves open the question of what we 
are going to do with the excess German population. Some people 
do not seem to appreciate that there would be a population of a 
very great size that could not be employed in Germany under those 
conditions. 


Mr. WricutT: Have you any figures on that? 


Mr. Moutton: I do not have any figures, but you can perhaps 
see what is involved best by comparing briefly Germany with Texas. 
Germany proper is substantially smaller than the state of Texas. 
Our state of Texas has somewhere around five or six millions of 
people. If you destroyed the industrialism of Germany, you would 
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have to put sixty-five million people in agriculture and very small- 
scale industry in an area smaller than the state of Texas. Do you 
think that that is possible? 


Mr. Grauam: It is possible, but it would lead to a ruthless strug- 
gle for existence under which about half of the German population 
would be eliminated by starvation, famine, pestilence, or the other 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 


Mr. Movtton: I would like to summarize that issue somewhat 
as follows: The American government does not, as a matter of basic 
policy, execute prisoners of war, much less civilian populations, on 
a wholesale basis. Nor do we deliberately adopt a policy of starva- 
tion for the masses of humanity. Therefore, it would be necessary 
to transfer tens of millions of Germans to other countries. The 
question is ‘“Where?” 

Mr. GRAHAM: One might say Russia. 

Mr. Movrton: To this question the echo always answers — 
“Where?” 

Mr. GraHAm: What about Russia? 

Mr. MoutrtTon: I cannot speak for Russia, of course, but if, per- 


chance, Russia welcomed tens of millions, that would be a partial 


solution of this problem. 


Mr. Wricut: So your solution, Moulton, is a selective dein- 
dustrialization. What industries are you going to select? What 
would you put first? 

Mr. Movutton: There are a number of industries which are ab- 


solutely indispensable to war preparations. 


Mr. Wricut: Perhaps before you come to that, you might say 
a word about what criteria you would utilize for selecting. 
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Mr. Movutton: The final objective—the basic criterion—is per- 
fectly clear. We want to prevent German rearmament so that she 
could never again be in a position to destroy the peace of the world. 


Mr. Wricut: That is, you want to cut out the industries which 


can produce German armaments. 


Mr. Movtton: That is correct. The second criterion is that we 
should select industries, if possible, which would produce a mini- 
mum of dislocation upon the economic life of Germany. That is not 
out of any regard for the economic life of Germany per se except 
that we know from experience that if the German economic life is 
deranged fundamentally, it is a source of trouble for new wars and 
also produces adverse consequences upon other countries. So, our 
second test is a minimum of economic maladjustment. 


Mr. Wricut: What is your third test? 


Mr. Moutton: The third test is administrative feasibility. Some 
things would be effective so far as their preventing Germany from 
reengaging in war is concerned, but they would be wholly impracti- 
cable from an administrative point of view. 


Mr. GRAHAM: The President said last night that we shall certain- 
ly see to it that the Germans in their long march toward prosperity 
shall not be encumbered with guns. There is no question, therefore, 
and I take it that we all agree, that the capacity for Germany to 
wage war must be destroyed. I would say that we would give them 
butter instead of guns, and I am sure that, in spite of Mr. Goring, 
they will like it. 


Mr. Wricut: What about synthetics? I have heard that dis- 
cussed a lot. I suppose that if you eliminated the synthetic oil and 
synthetic rubber industries entirely from Germany, it would not 
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take away any butter, would it, because they can get the oil and the 
rubber they need by imports from abroad cheaper than they can get 
it from synthetics. 


Mr. Granam: They could have butter instead of margarine, in 
other words. ; 


Mr. Wricut: That is right. 
Mr. Granam: And help our farmers in the bargain. 


Mr. Wricut: Have you any idea how destructive to German in- 
dustry the taking-away of these synthetics would be? I suppose that 
there have been a lot of people employed in those? 


Mr. Movutton: Of course, in the wartime there has been sub- 
stantial employment, but, compared with employment in the great 
chemical or metallurgical industry, it is a very minor element in the 
situation. It could not have any profound effect upon German 


employment. 


Mr. Wricut: What about the metallurgical and chemical in- 
dustries? Those are the great backbone of war production. Are we 


going to eliminate those? 


Mr. Movutton: If we were to eliminate the metallurgical indus- 
try as a whole—heavy iron and steel manufacture and all the rest 
of it—we would produce a maximum of economic dislocation, be- 


cause that is the heart of the German industrial system. 


Mr. Wricut: That is one point on which, I take it, you differ 
from the planners who want to make Germany an agricultural 
state again. You say that we have to keep some of the metallurgical 


industry. 


Mr. GrauAm: Iam with Moulton on that point. It seems to me 
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that we must remember the necessity for continuity. The Germans 
have a population which has been trained in a certain line for dec- 
ades. If we try to change the whole character of the German econ- 
omy, we are going to run into the situation where nobody will know 
what he has to do or how to do it. Therefore, we ought to keep the 
dislocations as small as is necessary to achieve our purpose. That is 
important not only for the Germans but also for us, because every 
disruption that is made of the world economy hurts all concerned 
and not simply a single country. The argument that the German in- 
dustry is already dislocated by bombing is only of limited signif- 
icance, since it is the skills of the German population that are im- 
portant rather than their technical equipment. - 


Mr. Wricut: What are you going to say about this, Graham? 
Suppose that, after a few years, the will of the United Nations to 
enforce restrictions begins to lag. Then if you have a large metallur- 
gical and chemical industry—and the skills that go with it—isn’t 
the possibility going to exist for Germany to rebuild armament? 


Mr. GRAHAM: That may be true, and the will of the Allies to en- 
force the conditions of peace on the Germans may possibly lag. But, 
on the other hand, if you put the Germans into an impossible situa- 
tion, the will of the Germans to wage war will never lag; and that 
will bring war much more quickly than any lagging of the disposi- 
tion to impose controls on the Germans could do. 


Mr. Movutton: I want to make it clear that while I would not 
favor a complete destruction of the iron and steel industry of Ger- 
many, I do think that we can introduce certain controls in the steel 
industry of these special alloy steels, which are of such vital im- 
portance in the making of cannon, of armored sheets, of tanks and 
warships, and so forth. 


Mr. Wricut: I understand that many of those steels not only 
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require special metals which have to be imported as alloys but also 
employ a special process of manufacture with special rolling mills 
that are unusually heavy. Therefore, you could eliminate that type 
of steel manufacture, which is useless for peace purposes—it is only 
for war purposes—and that would not disturb the German peace- 
time industry. 


Mr. Moutton: I would select out of the great iron and steel in- 
dustry those particular types of steel which contribute most to the 
war potential and which, at the same time, are easiest to administer. 


Mr. GRAHAM: I would say that, whatever economic controls we ° 
may decide to impose, they must, in the ultimate, be backed by 
military sanctions. We must be prepared to act militarily against 
the Germans whenever it is necessary in order to enforce our eco- 
nomic controls. 


Mr. Moutton: I agree with that, absolutely. My conclusion 
would be that no single economic control could be wholly effective, 
nor could any group of economic controls guarantee the peace, for 
the simple reason that, the moment there is a revolt in Germany 
against these controls, it will then be necessary to resort to military 


controls. 


Mr. WRIGHT: Just a minute. On the use of military controls, 
just what do you mean? Take aircraft, for instance. (I suppose air- 
craft is one thing that everybody agrees ought to be cut out.) Sup- 
pose that it is discovered by a United Nations’ inspection that air- 
craft are being built in some remote point of Germany, perhaps 
underground, where it had not been found before. This is discov- 


ered. Just what do you do? 


Mr. Movtrton: The German government would be warned first 
to see that that manufacture ceased at once. In the event that the 
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German government did not take the necessary measures to stop 
it, then the military authorities, acting under the power given them 
by the governments, would proceed to take whatever type of mili- 
tary action was deemed appropriate in the particular situation. 


Mr. Granam: The important thing, I would say, would be to 
observe that ancient military maxim of Nathan Bedford Forrest, 
“to get there fustest with the mostest men.” 


Mr. WRIGHT: The assumption is that if Germany has no arma- 
ments and no means of making them and if we start these sanctions 
in time we would not have much resistance against which to operate. 


Mr. Moutton: And particularly if in our economic controls we 
adopt such ones as make our military controls easiest. That centers 
on the special steels; it centers on aircraft; it centers on aluminum 
and magnesium and synthetic oil and rubber, which lie at the basis 
of the aircraft industries. 


Mr. Wricut: I do not think that we have said anything about 
chemicals. Nitrates, I suppose, are the center of the manufacture 
of high explosives. What about the chemical industry? 


Mr. Mouton: The elimination of the chemical industry in- 
volves the same problem that a general deindustrialization of Ger- 
many would raise. Without chemistry the German industrial system 
could not survive. And I may also add that, without chemistry and 
the fertilizers which the chemical industry contributes, it would not 
be possible to maintain a vast agricultural population. 


Mr. Wricut: I suppose chemicals are a type of what you might 
call a dual-purpose industry? 


Mr. Movutton: That is correct. 
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_ Mr. Wricut: It serves in a large way both for peacetime pur- 
poses and also for wartime purposes. 


_ Mr. Movtron: And chemistry ramifies its influence throughout 
the entire industrial and agricultural systems. 


Mr. Wricut: Therefore, according to your criteria, those dual- 
purpose industries you would allow to go on. You would cut out 
only the single war-purpose industries, is that right? 


Mr. Movtton: The dual-purpose ones are indispensable to any- 
thing like the existing total population of Germany. 


Mr. GraHam: We ought to remember that, from my point of 
view at any rate, all these things are short-run considerations—not 
too short, however, it is true. We have to keep Germany under con- 
trol while she is dangerous, and while she is sore. Nevertheless, we 
need to keep in mind that Germany must be given an opportunity 
like everybody else to show that she can live in a peaceful communi- 
ty. We ought to remember that one of the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter was that equal opportunity shall be equally available to 
great or small, victor or vanquished.‘ 


4 The Atlantic Charter said, in part: 

“The President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
....deem it right to make known certain common principles in the national 
policies of their respective countries on which they base their hopes for a better 
future for the world..... 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosperity; 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all na- 
tions in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labor 
standards, economic adjustment and social security; 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see es- 
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Mr. Wricut: As I recall, Prime Minister Churchill made a 
statement soon after the Atlantic Charter in which he differen- 
tiated the Atlantic Charter from the policy after World War I. He 
said, first, that this policy differed in the fact that we were proposing 
an adequate and unequal disarmament of Germany. Secondly, he 
made the statement that we have definitely adopted the view that 
it is not in the interests of the world and of our two countries that 
any large nation should be unprosperous, or shut out from the 
means of making a decent living for itself and its people by its in- 
dustry and enterprise. That seems to me to be the point of view 
which we have been emphasizing here. 
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Mr. GranHam: And we should remember that after the last war | 
we ran into another difficulty. The British merchants, for instance, 
thought before the war that if they could only get rid of German 
competition, everything would be lovely. But when Germany was 
practically eliminated after the war and during the inflation period 
from competition with the British in foreign markets, the British 
discovered, much to their surprise, that they had to build up Ger- 
many, because Germany was a much more important market for 
British materials than any of the other markets they had been 
fighting for. When they lost the German markets, they lost far more 
than they gained by putting the Germans out of competition. 


Mr. Moutton: I was thinking of that, too. The industrialization. 
of Germany in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and in the 
early part of the present century, led to the creation of an enormous 
market for British and French goods as well as for raw materials 
from many other countries throughout the world. The lesson of that 


tablished a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men in 
all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want 2? 
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early postwar experience, as Graham says, is that, once Germany 
broke down and ceased to function as an industrial nation, we had to 
come to her assistance, not because of any concern over Germany, 
but because our own prosperity was vitally dependent upon it. 


Mr. Wricut: We have been emphasizing the point that we 
cannot solve the problem of preventing any future German ag- 
gression by any one method. We have to link together the question 
of economic methods, technological methods—such as the elimina- 
tion of certain industries—with the use of military sanctions and 
international organizations, such as the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posal, and also the development of psychological methods which 
will work toward the eventual change in the state of mind of the 
German people and the breaking of their will to revenge and to 
aggression. 

But there is another aspect we ought to have in mind. What are 


the natural trends? 


Mr. Grauam: I suppose you mean population trends and that 
sort of thing. I think that I would be prepared to argue that if this 
war ends in the way that we hope and expect, the Germans, there- 
after, will not be a menace to world peace. The German population 
is, at present, stagnant and will soon be declining, while the Russian 
is growing at a tremendous pace. Russia’s will soon overshadow 


Germany’s from the military point of view.s 


s “The population of the world is changing rapidly, and the spread of modern 
technology is giving these changes new political meaning. Yet in the present 
welter of ingenious political formulations one finds scant recognition of the fact 
that many of the terms in which international problems are posted have changed 
since 1918 and will continue to change in the future. There appears to be no gen- 
eral awareness that the postwar settlement, to be just and durable, should take 
account of the shifting demographic and technological setting. .... It will be 
seen that (without making any allowance for war losses or migration) the total 
[population] for Europe and the Soviet Union increases by about 96 million be- 


10, 


Mr. Wricut: So, you think time is working with us. Is that 


correct? 


Mr. Grauam: I certainly do. 


tween 1940 and 1970. However, only 18 million of that increase occurs west of 
the 1937 Soviet boundary—an amount less than the total population deficits 
caused in that area by the last war. Moreover (without allowance for war loss), 
the maximum population is reached by 1960. 

“The small change projected for Europe west of the Soviet Union (as existing 
in 1937) is the resultant of widely divergent trends within that area. The popula- 
tion of Northwestern and Central Europe increases only 3 million to its maxi- 
mum by 1950, and thereafter declines. Moreover, every country of this region 
reaches its maximum before 1970, and most of them prior to 1960. By 1970, 
France has a population about 4 million smaller than in 1940. So do England 
and Wales. The German total is about the same as in 1940. War losses, in terms 
of direct casualties, excess civilian mortality and birth deficits will speed these 
declines. It is apparent that this region’s period of population growth is coming 
to an end, and that progressive decline can be forestalled only by heavy im- 
migration or a sharp reversal in the past trend of fertility. 

“The projected population of Southern and Eastern Europe increases by 
about 27 million between 1940 and 1970. However, even here there is evidence of 
slowing growth quite apart from war losses. Two-thirds of the projected increase 
comes between 1940 and 1955. By 1970 the populations grow rather slowly. War 
losses will check the growth sharply, but they would have to be extremely heavy 
to eliminate it. In the absence of heavy emigration a considerable growth may 
be expected, particularly in Eastern Europe. 

“The Soviet Union is now in a demographic position somewhat analogous to 
that of Western Europe during the latter part of the nineteenth century. Death 
rates are high and birth rates higher, and the age structure favors rapid growth. 
Although the projections are based on the assumption that such rates will decline 
sharply, they yield very rapid increases. Between 1940 and 1970 the population 
increases by 77 million to attain a total of 251 million. The increase alone exceeds 
the total present or prospective population of Germany. Between 1900 and 1940 
the population grew by 55 percent despite war and revolution. The projected 
growth of about 44 percent between 1940 and 1970 is not unreasonable (war 
losses being disregarded). .... The balance of Europe’s population will almost 
inevitably shift sharply eastward in the coming decades... . . 

“The demographic changes described above are more important than their 


numerical magnitude suggests because they are not isolated events. They are _ 


only one phase of broader processes of social evolution; of the eastward sweep 
of technology, education and wider popular aspirations. The whole chain of 
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Mr. Wricut: You, then, think that time will keep Germany 
from starting another war in thirty years and that probably she 
will be so relatively far behind that it would not be possible for her . 
to do it. 


events means growing power as well as population. The broader implications of 
these trends can be only briefly suggested here. 

“The Soviet Union is clearly the major power of the Eurasian continent. Its 
people are still poor and they have suffered beyond belief from wars, foreign and 
' civil, since 1914. Nevertheless, Russia has great demographic and economic 
resiliency. Numerically, her population probably will recover its war losses be- 
fore 1950, even inside the old boundaries, and go on to rapid growth. This growth 
should bring no serious internal strain, for her resources are ample and industrial 
skills are being rapidly proliferated. She has achieved political unity and solved 
serious problems of cultural heterogeneity. Her people have developed a vision of 
better things to come and will have a confidence bred of victory. Clearly she will 
play an active role in the world’s affairs and will not be thwarted easily. How- 
ever, the problems of recovery and the opportunities for vast development at 
home should serve to direct her major attention to internal problems. 

“In Southern and Eastern Europe the basic demographic situation is favor- 
able to economic development. Falling growth potentials already indicated that 
rapid increases in population will end before the carrying capacity of the region 
is seriously strained. Moreover, the same changes are generating age structures 
progressively favorable to the maintenance of high ratios of producers to depend- 
ents in the population, and this in turn makes possible rising levels of living... . . 

“In Northwestern and Central Europe the demographic problems will be 
largely those of adaptation to absence of the growth and youth that character- 
ized the region in the centuries of its rising power. On the economic side, rapid 
aging and the trend toward decline will complicate somewhat the already difficult 
problems of maintaining a fully functioning economy. However, if the major 
problems of economic dynamics are solved, and effective use is made of the rising 
group of older workers, there is no demographic reason why high and rising levels 
of living should not be attained in times of peace..... 

“Tt does not seem likely that any nation of Northwestern and Central Europe 
will challenge the world again. Germany, like her western neighbors, has passed 
the period in which she could become a dominant world power, owing to the dif- 
fusion of technological civilization to peoples that are growing more rapidly. 
Those who view the prevention of a new German attempt at conquest as the ma- 
jor problem of the peace seem to the writer to be looking backward rather than 
ahead. The power and interests of the Soviet Union are an adequate guarantee 
against that contingency. Nevertheless, important issues turn on the nature of 
the treatment meted out to the German people in the peace settlement. Germans 
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Mr. Moutron: I am afraid that I cannot agree with that, be- 
cause you are placing your emphasis almost entirely upon the num- — 


bers of people. In a modern, technological age, numbers are rela- 


— tively less important. I think that you forget the lesson of the rocket | 


and the robot bombs. 


Mr. Wricut: That is a very important thing. Your idea is that — 


-if we fail to enforce these technological restrictions, and Germany ~ 


somewhere has the opportunity to manufacture several thousand 
of these robot bombs, that she can start something that will be 
tremendously destructive to the world. 


Mr. GraHam: We have not had the robot bombs in America. 
Perhaps that is the reason we have not learned the lessons. 


Mr. Wricut: Gentlemen, we are agreed that our policy in re- 
gard to Germany should not aim at revenge but should make as- 
surances against another breach of the peace. Such a policy must 
work on the political and psychological as well as the economic 
front. 

Germany must be deprived of the weapons of war and the means 
of making them. The Germans must be able to live, and conditions 
must work toward the elimination of the will to war and revenge, 
so that eventually Germany may be admitted as an equal to the 
society of peace-loving nations. 


As a means toward achieving this, we have suggested the elimi- 


will continue to form the largest ethnic group west of the Slavs. On their con- 
tinued productive efficiency will depend much of the economic welfare of Europe. 
It is important that, whatever the political safeguards adopted, this productive 
efficiency be maintained. Otherwise, a train of poverty and disillusionment 
spreading throughout the Continent might soon bring a new political upheaval. 
The realities of the changing demographic and technological situation suggest 
that the danger of economic frustration in Europe may be greater than that of 
renewed attempts at military conquest” (Frank W. Notestein, “Population and 
Power in Postwar Europe,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1944). 
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nation of the synthetic oil and rubber industries, of the aluminum 
industry, of aircraft, and of special steels manufacture, supported 
by military sanctions. Along these lines may be practical solutions 
of the problem of what should be done with German industry. 


The ROUND TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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July 29, 1944. A report on German agriculture. 
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October, 1944. Discusses Russia’s basic plan for territorial readjust- 
ments, reparations, and the punishment of German war criminals. 
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Nazi Germany and its preparations for permanent postwar economic domi- 
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reconcentration and remobilization of German industry due to Allied at- 
tack. 


McConne Lt, R. E. “How To Disarm Germany for Keeps,” Reader’s Di- 


gest, January, 1944. Says that if oil and nitrogen are rationed, the Ger- 
mans cannot start another war of conquest. 


Movurton, HAROLD G., and Martio, Louts. The Control of Germany and 
Japan. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1944. 


NOTESTEIN, FRANK W. “Population and Power in Postwar Europe,” 
Foreign Affairs, April, 1944. 
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“Plans for Remaking Germany: Control of Warmaking Powers,” United 
States News, October 6, 1944. Discusses the problems of fitting German 
industry into the pattern for future Europe and outlines the various pro- 
posals that have been suggested. 


RAUSHOFEN-WERTHEIMER, E. “Germans and the German Problem,” 
Survey Graphic, June, 1944. Says that the Germans must be given a new 
hope and a new task to which they can “consecrate” themselves with new 
purpose so that they become a “‘positive” and not a “destructive” force in 
the world. 


REYNOLDS, QueEnTIN. “After Germany’s Surrender,” Collier’s, Septem- 
ber 30, 1944. Discusses Allied plans for making it impossible for the 
Reich ever again to break the peace. 


SCHMITT, BERNADOTTE E. ‘‘What Shall We Do with Germany?” Vital 
Speeches, December 15, 1944. Advocates that any plan for dealing with 
Germany must be stern and drastic. 


SOFFNER, Hertwz. “Unscrambling the Nazi Empire,” Survey Graphic, Oc- 
tober, 1943. Discusses the extent of economic wreckage wrought by the 
Nazi war machine and suggests short-term and long-range measures to 
forestall postwar collapse. 


STERNBERG, Fritz. “Germany, Economic Heart of Europe,” Nation, 
February 12, 1944. Argues that Germany should be allowed to remain un- 
divided in its 1919 boundaries. 


Tuompson, DorotHy, and VANSITTART, ROBERT GILBERT. “‘Vansittart, 
Dorothy Thompson Argue the Hard Peace Question,” Newsweek, 
October 9, 1944. 


VANSITTART, ROBERT GILBERT. “The Greatest Swindle in History,” 
Reader’s Digest, November, 1943. Discusses certain lessons from the last 
war “which are warnings for today,” with special reference to German 
reparation payments. 


Welles, Sumner. “Time for Decisions,” Life, July 24, 1944. A proposal for 
partitioning Germany. 


“What Should Germany Pay?” Fortune, February, 1944. A discussion of 
whether reparations should be collected from defeated Germany. 


Wotre, H. C. “German Plans for the Next War,” American Mercury, 
August, 1944. Az outline of Nazi plans in case of military defeat. 
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What Do You Think? 


; ae what principles do you think that the United Nations’ 
postwar policy toward a defeated Germany should be based? 
Outline the aims and objectives of your policy. What are the 
possible difficulties both with a policy which allows the creation 


of a strong postwar Germany and with a policy which creates a _ 


weak German nation? 


. What criteria would you set up for solving Germany’s economic 
problems? What kind of an economy should postwar Germany 
have? Would you make the destruction of the German industrial 
war machine the principal objective? 


. Would you be in favor of completely destroying German indus- 
trial life and reducing Germany to an agrarian nation? What are 
the problems involved in such a plan with respect both to Ger- 
many proper and to the rest of Europe? Suggest other alter- 
natives. 


. Do you believe that destroying German heavy industry—iron 
and steel—and the huge chemicals would solve the industrial 
problem? Or would you agree with the speakers that there must 
be a selective process whereby only parts of German industry 
are destroyed? Upon what basis would you make this selection? 
What industries, or parts of industries, would you include? 


. Would you favor keeping the German industrial might in order 
that it might be used to rebuild devastated Europe? Will it be 
necessary in such a task? What are Russia’s proposals for post- 
war German industry? 


. Do you think that “no one type of control” will be sufficient? 
That is, do you think that it will be necessary to employ many 
international controls in order to control German aggression? 
What would you include? Is the military an essential? 


. How are the economic problems of Germany related to the gen- 
eral political, social, and international postwar problems? Dis- 
cuss the postwar German economy in relation to the economic 
life of the rest of Europe and the world. 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RouND TABLE audience on “Are the Candidates Facing the Issues?”’ 


broadcast October 15, 1944. 


Timely 

I thought that your discussion to- 
day was excellent and very timely. It 
should be brought to the attention of 
everyone so that pressure might be 
brought to bear upon our politicians to 
discuss real issues instead of smears, 
wisecracks, and personalities. Isn’t it 
about time that the “sovereign” elec- 
torate be told the vital facts about 
their electing instead of being be- 
fuddled and fooled? This is one of the 
main reasons why so many people do 
not vote. They become so confused, 
muddled, and, as a result, so disgusted 
that they do not know whom or what 
to vote for.—A listener from New York, 
New York. 

* 


Compelling Issue 


It seems to me that the most com- 
pelling issue in this campaign is world 
peace. That is what the soldiers on the 
various battle fronts are looking for- 
ward to, and that is what the parents 
and relatives of those boys are de- 
manding. We know where F.D.R. 
stands. He will go as far as is reason- 
ably possible to effect a lasting peace. 
But will Dewey? Even if he would, 
could he? The spirit of the same old 


* 
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guard that ruled the G.O.P. in 1912 
still rules. “Sovereignty” is the magic 
word—the sacred cow—that will be 
the slogan of the Republican guard. 
With that and Dewey, we will repeat 
1920. 

I am, by no means, in favor of 
everything that the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration has done. But with F.D.R. 
reelected we will have a man friendly 
to Russia and anxious to give his coun- 
try and the world a breathing spell 
from wars. We shall have the chance to 
obtain badly needed domestic reforms, 
and we shall be permitted to go for- 
ward instead of backward. With 
Dewey, it will be the status quo. These 
we know to be issues.—A listener from 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 


* 


Real Issues Never Discussed 


I think that you were right today, 
so far as the issues which are discussed 
by the candidates. We are supposed to 
have a government of laws and not of 
men, but the people vote for the men 
they like. The real issues are never dis- 
cussed either by the candidates, the 
newspapers, or the people at election 
time.—A listener from Chicago, Illi- 
nots. 


Clear and Concise 


I listened very attentively to your 
clear and concise discussion of the 
presidential campaign. Although I 
cannot agree with the views presented 
by the speakers, I welcomed their 
opinions. In my estimation, the Presi- 
dent has shown cognizance of the real 
issues time and again through his fire- 
side chats and his policies. ... . Presi- 
dent Roosevelt does not have to pre- 
sent these issues now. The American 
people know that his future policies 


> | 
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will-come out of his past leadership — 
A listener from Brooklyn, New York. 


* 


Wishy-washy 

Are the political candidates facing 
the issue? My answer would certainly. 
be ‘‘Yes” after listening to the wishy- 
washy discussion of the RouND TABLE 
today. Are those intelligent men trying 
to confuse the people or the candi- 
dates?—A listener from San Francisco. 
California. 
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